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There is Never Failure 


in performance of duty when the matter of the patient's 
cooperation in Pyorrhea treatment is based upon the 


daily use of 
Its beneficial effects in allaying soft, bleeding, 


POWDER 
spongy, receding gums are readily perceived by 
the user—THAT’S THE ANSWER. PYORRHOCIDE 
is the home treatment feature of the Dentinol and 
Pyorrhocide method of preventing and treating 


PYORRHEA 


PYORRHOCIDE removes mucoid deposits—retards 
the accumulation of salivary calculus. PYORRHOCIDE 
when used as a dentifrice is not only an efficient 
cleanser of the teeth but a promoter of tooth, 
gum and mouth health. 


THE PYORRHOCIDE CLINIC 


invites correspondence pertaining to the treatment of 
Pyorrhea. 


THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE CO. 


Incorporated 


110-112 West 40th Street New York 
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FREE! Send for the SCORE of Ney’s, ‘‘Best Since 
1812”. The melody will charm your home circle, and 


it would cost fifty cents or more. Copyrighted, it can 
be had only from us. We want to present a Score to 


you. Write for it NOW. The edition is limited. 


_— rest you. If you could buy the Score in music stores, 





























Ney’s Truly Inimitable Golds 


ECAUSE their memories went back on them in 

a crisis, many students flunked, lawyers lost 
important cases, generals lost pivotal battles—and 
dentists lost patients and income. 


di Some of the fraternity would be better off, finan- 
cially and in professional reputation, if they had 
remembered to order ONLY NEY’S DENTAL 
GOLD and SOLDERS. But, like a lecturer who 
breaks down before an audience, they forgot. 


di It’s easy to understand how an operator may 
forget about “hypertrophied lymph glands,” and that 

adenoid vegetations, pharyngeal tonsils, and epipha- 
ryngeal tonsils” mean exactly the same thing. -But 
it's incomprehensible how any reader of this paper 
can forget to order Ney’s Golds and Solders from 
his dealer, when there are only four Ietterys to re- 
member—N-E-Y-’S. 


da If you’ve never tried Ney’s, please drill yourself 
in a short course of mnemonics, until those letters are 
so embedded in memory that they can not elude you. 


di For an easy introduction begin with Solders. 
Ney’s are the ones which flow right, hold tight and 
will not burn your work. Your confreres will tell 
you that these make possible unmatchedly-strong, 
durable and invisible joints, that will not suffer from 
St. Vitus’ dance. Order today. 
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THE twentieth meeting of 
the National at Louis- 
ville is of yesterday, and the 
two thousand dentists and 
their women folks are home 
again and wondering if it 
were worth while. Every- 
body agreed that the only 


thing lacking to make it 
a grand success was the 
weather man. 


The convention was open- 
ed with prayer at 10 A.M., 
Tuesday, July 25, followed 
by an address by a represent- 
ative of the Governor and by 
His Honor, the Mayor, John 
H. Buschemeyer; Charles A. 
Weber, on behalf of the Pub- 
licity and Convention League, 
also made a short address— 
all of which were responded 
to by Dr. W. H. G. Logan, 
Chicago, IIl., in behalf of the 
dental profession. He deliv- 
ered a masterly oration, in 
which he tickled the feet of 
the South and tried to tell the 
assembled multitude how glad 
he was to be present. Also, 
he spoke of the American 
flag, and in such choice lan- 
guage you could actually hear 
the eagle scream. He pluck- 
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ed each feather from the bird 
of liberty and threw it to the 
delighted audience, who for- 
got the humid atmosphere, 
and like unto “Oliver Twist,” 
asked for “more.” The Pres- 
ident, Thomas P. Hinman, 
followed with a mighty good 
address, but as it was all 
printed in the official pro- 
gramme, it came with the 
welcome of a cold bird the 
day after Christmas. 

There were dentists every- 
where; with the hotel lobbies 
crowded, you made your way 
to the place of meeting and 
found it comfortably filled 
with uncomfortable, perspir- 
ing dentists in Palm Beach 
suits. Two-thirds of the den- 
tists in attendance were thus 
clothed. The local stores ad- 
vertised real Palm Beach 
suits at $4.95, and the man 
who did not own one made a 
rush for the nearest place 
and soon cornered the avail- 
able supply. The result was 
most pleasing, and the as- 
sembled dentists —in light 
suits, white shoes and near- 
silk shirts—looked like a 
meeting of bank presidents. 
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Any man thus attired—and 
wearing B. V. D.’s—has all 
the comfort and style that the 
millionaire can buy. 
Everybody was busy ex- 
pressing their opinion of 
Louisville as a place of meet- 
ing in the summer, with the 
thermometer hugging 100 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, but early 
reports soon demonstrated 
that folks back home were 
sweltering without the aid 
and comfort of the B. V. D.’s 
and P. B. suits. The first 
day we asked the perspiring 
“boy” in charge of the eleva- 
tor if it were as hot as this 
all the time in Leuisville. He 
replied, “No, sah, only in the 
summer time.” We let it go 
at that, and wandered into 
the thirst parlor of the hotel 
in search of a Munt-Julep 
with real Kentucky mint. It 
was served in a silver cup 
with frost on the outside, 
filled with ice and a delecta- 
ble fluid, ornamented with a 
bunch of green mint that 
stood up like a forest at the 
edge of the cup. Two short 
straws appeared on the oppo- 
site side and, closing your 
eyes, you buried your nose in 
the fragrant mint and sucked 
the compound concocted by 
the intelligent bar-keep, and 
were at peace with the world. 
Kipling, in his “American 
Notes,” describes his experi- 


ences under like circum- 
stances thusly: “In the heart 
of the business quarter, 


where banks and bankers are 
thickest, and telegraph wires 
most numerous, stands a 
semi-subterranean bar tended 
by a German with long blond 








locks and a crystalline eye. Go 
thither softly, treading on the 
tips of your toes and ask him 
for a Button Punch. ’Twill 
take ten minutes to brew, but 
the result is the highest and 
noblest product of the age. 
No man but one knows what 
is in it. I have a theory it is 
compounded of the shavings 
of cherubs’ wings, the glory 
of a tropical dawn, the red 
clouds of sunset and frag- 
ments of lost epics by dead 
masters.” 

Sufficient to say, he had 
the true spirit of adventure 
and the satisfaction that 
comes to one on a successful 
voyage of discovery. In a 
tucked-away corner of the 
Seelbach Hotel we found this 
model comfort station, some- 
times called “Bar room”; and 
for fear some of our brethren 
did not find it and the print- 
ed list of drinkables display- 
ed, I quote: “Drink a Pro- 
phylactic Special — Ask for 
Our Prevention of Malocclu- 
sion—Try an Oral Hygiene 
Special if you are tired—Nt- 
trous Oxide High Ball—Try 
a Smith’s Copper; will not 
discolor in the mouth—Our 
Peridental Membrane Cooler 
is some drink—Try our Or- 
thodontia Fizz—Try a Metal- 
lurgical Shooter—Take one 
of our Anaesthesia Juleps— 
Ask for a Pyorrhea High- 
ball—try our special Root 
Canal Filler.” 

There was no attempt by 
the hotel people to boost their 
rates, and the price of lem- 
onade remained at the, nor- 
mal price of fifteen cents, 
which included a_ generous 
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supply of ice, a nice red 
cherry, slice of lemon and a 
section of a real orange, and 
this was the popular bever- 
age. I said fifteen cents was 
the price of the drink; this 
in the bar room. The 


was 
price varied with the = sur- 
roundings -—- and) = company. 


Up-stairs in the dining room 
—twenty cents; down-stairs 
in the sub-basement,  call- 
ed Kathskeller —- twenty-five 
cents. This was an artificial- 
ly-cooled, subterranean room, 
and if you exclude the bath 
tub, the only comfortable 
spot on the map. 

The dinner hour was a de 
light ; you sat in cold 
storage and the slavey took 
your order, you listened to 


as 


the strains of sweet music 
and watched the crowd. The 
dentists monopolized — the 


place and at times the regu 
lar musicians were sidetrack 
ed while some practitioner 
from the tall weeds appropri- 
ated the fiddler’s place and 
furnished part of the music 
while his companions, handi- 
capped by the [English lan- 
guage, tried to tell him how 
much he lacked in musical 
traning. America and “ev- 
erybody up” was sung by the 
whole mob, as were also nu- 
merous popular airs, and to 
vary the programme, the 
“Jug Band” was called in 
from the street, and at the 
tune of a fiddle, mandolin and 
banjo, one colored gentleman 
with a big jug  blowed 
strange noises into the neck 
of the same which had all the 
resonance of a bass drum, 
and then some. To the 


southern negro, song and a 
whistle come natural 
lying. 

llome was a foolishness to 
this, and it was good fellow- 
shipship, with nothing of the 
rowdy or coarseness. All 
were like a lot of school boys 
on a vacation. Some meet- 
ings seem stiff and formal, 
but this gathering was just 
the reverse. 

The local papers gave much 
space to the meeting, orna- 
mented with scare heads, and 
the average resident reading 
them would be undecided 
whether or not to go to bed 
with his teeth. The various 
officers of the Association 
were pictured, including O. 
LU. King, the genial Secre 
tary, just as he was in the 
flesh or in its absence, he 
having read “Ikat and Grow 
Thin,” and lost torty pounds 
thereby. Also a daily -car- 
toon was a feature of one 
paper, in which the dentist 
was pictured in all sorts of 
doings, graceful and _ other- 
wise. One paver published a 
sort of “Note and Comment” 
department with the head- 
“Some Painless [¢xtrac- 


as as 


ings, 
tions Performed with News- 
paper Forceps,” “Jerks and 


Gouges in Dentistry Collect- 
ed by the Reporters.” These 
undoubtedly were intended to 
be funny and meant all in 
good part, but were both un- 
dignified and uncalled for. 
The dentist is apt to take 
himself too seriously, but if 
the editors could be brought 
to see that such things were 
distasteful to most of the 
guests of their city, it would 











soon be discontinued. 

Dr. Thomas Hinman made 
a most excellent presiding of- 
ficer. He was the recipient 
of a gold medal, presented by 
the local committee in behalt 
of the Kentucky State Dental 
Society. Various banquets 
were pulled off and_ thor- 
oughly enjoyed in spite of 
the weather. The Delta Sig- 
ma Delta fraternity chose 
Monday evening, and it was 
an informal decolette shirt, 
minus dress suit affair, but, 
judging by the noise they 
made, thoroughly enjoyed. 

Louisville has many beau- 
tiful residences, tall office 
buildings — some of them 
twenty stories high—a most 
complete park system with 
splendid drives, also many 
busy manufactories; but her 
greatest asset is her modern 
filtration plant. Someone 
told me it cost a million dol- 
lars, and then again I heard 
it cost ten million; but what- 
ever the price, it is worth 
every cent of it. The Ohio 
river, yellow with its burden 
of mud and filled with Cin- 
cinnati sewage, comes from 
the filtration plant clear as 
crystal, minus typhoid germs 
and five to twenty tons of 
mud daily extracted. The re- 
sult is a water you can drink 
with impunity—or without. 
It is almost too warm to 
drink without ice, but for the 
use of the bath it is a joy just 
as it comes from the spigot! 

The Good Book has said 
that the man who made two 
blades of grass grow where 
only one grew is entitled to 
the highest consideration. 





Sut what of the scientist 
who extracts from such a 
source as the Ohio river 


pure, potable drinking water, 
thereby adding to the com- 
fort of millions unborn and 
saving thousands of lives? 
To me it was one of the 
greatest triumphs of science 
that such things be. 

Louisville claims to have, 
among other things, the larg- 
est bath tub factory in the 
world. It is even said that 
the motorcycle with the bath 
tub attachment was invented 
by a local man. Surely, with 
such an invention, filled with 
a large cake of ice and cloth- 
ed in a smile, one could trav- 
el in comfort, even along the 
sunny way. 

The exhibits were held in 
the Armory Building, and 
the manufacturers outdid 
themselves in presenting the 
latest and best in dental ma- 
terials and appliances, but it 
was the hottest spot in Louis- 
ville .and for this reason 
poorly attended, but no doubt 
every dentist made at least 
one visit, as it was distinctly 
worth while. Ordinarily the 
exhibit is a place of meeting 
and social intercourse, but 1t 
was any other place in Louts- 
ville. 

A sectional, progressive 
clinic was held in the balcony 
of the Armory Friday morn- 
ing. The balcony was divided 
into twenty-four rooms, with 
seats arranged in amphithea- 
tre style, so that all might see 
and hear. Admission was by 
ticket, and the demonstra- 
tions were by members of 
National residing in Michi- 
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gan, Indiana, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. The thought back 
of the plan of confining the 
progressive clinic to members 
in which Louisville is located 
as the center was to present 
to the profession at large the 
type of dentistry in this par- 
ticular section of the country. 
The subjects were remov- 
able bridge work, local and 
conductive anaesthesia, im- 
pression taking, full dentures, 
crowns, cement, gold inlay 
and radiography. Three 
demonstrations were given on 
each subject and in a degree 
they were a duplication. 
Differing from former ar- 


rangements, the _ clinicians 
were supplied with a tray 


containing everything neces- 
sary, and at the end of fifteen 
minutes, at a given signal, 
moved to the next section, 
while the spectators remain- 
ed seated. At the end of two 
hours you had an opportu- 
nity to listen to the presenta- 
tion of one clinic in each 
class. The clinicians did 
well, but many found them- 
selves, at the end of the peri- 
od, unable to more than par 
tially cover their subject. A 
great deal of the explanation 
was unnecessary, and if the 
clinician could be brought to 
realize that the men listening 
to his “spiel” did not need any- 
thing but the essentials, and 
had carefully prepared his 
clinic, illustrated with ready- 
to-the minute drawings, when 
such would add to its value, 
the clinic could be given in a 
much more concise and rapid 
manner. 
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But it was undoubtedly the 
best arranged scheme that 
has ever been employed and 
only needs a little smoothing 
to work without squeaking at 
the joints. The committee in 
charge are to be congratu- 
lated. 

Over two hundred dentists 
and their women folks made 
the Mammoth Cave trip, 
starting Saturday morning 
and returning the same day. 
[ asked the “Candy Kid,” he 
from Chicago, if he was 
going. Raising his hands to 
heaven he said, “Not for me, 
Bill; I haven’t got the scen- 
ery from my system that we 
encountered on our trip to 
California last vear. None 
of this cave life for mine!” 

Just to assure myself that 
the twentieth annual meeting 
was a success, I asked the 
manager of the Seelbach 
what he thought of the den- 
tists and their convention. 
“It has been one of the best, 
if not the very best, conven- 
tion ever held in this city; 
the Canners’ = convention 
spent more money, man for 
man, but these dentists are 
spending their own money, 
and in the aggregate they are 
a better proposition for any 
hotel; ask the help and they 
will tell you the same; and 
let me add this, they are a lot 
of gentlemen, every one, and 
Louisville can’t have them 
too often.” This made me 
feel very proud of “you all,” 
and it is this thought I leave 
with you. 
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A WELL BALANCED EDITORIAL 





The following editorial appeared in the 
Daily Courier Journal and ts 


Hl. City of Louisville 1s 
happy in extending the 
hand of welcome to the mem- 
bers of the National Dental 
Association meeting here 
during the week in its twen- 
tieth annual session. 

In the deliberations of this 
organization the best thought 
of the most highly trained 
dental surgeons of the world 
will be exercised toward the 
alleviation of dental ills and 
in an active propaganda for 
the prevention of disease. 

No body of men in conven 
tion assembled are working 
for higher ideals. 

The dentistry of today 1s 
not the dentistry of the past. 
Now untformly recognized as 
a specialized branch of medi 
cal science, modern dentistry 
content itself with 
the mechanical procedures 1n- 


does not 


restoration of 
dental or- 


gans, necessary as these are, 


cident to the 
lost or imperfect 
but boldly takes its stand as 
one ot the most 
factors in the control of con 
stitutional disease. No _ less 
an authority than Dr. Victor 
Vauchn, late President of the 
American Medical Associa- 
tion. is responsible for the 
statement that the next step 
in preventive medicine must 
from the dental pro- 
\nd the dental pro- 


important 


come 


fession. 


fession has accepted the chal 
lenge. 

Instituting a research de- 
partment 


with equipment 





one o! th - 


Sunday, July 23, issue of the Louisville 
yest that has ever come to our notice. 


complete in every detail, and 
enlisting the services of the 
ablest scientific minds in its 
ranks, the National Dental 
Association has already made 
remarkable strides toward the 
desired end. 

The free dental clinics and 
infirmaries scattered over the 
land for the education of the 


laity and the care of the 
needv furnish ample testi- 
mony of the broad spirit 


which permeates this society. 

It is said that 75 per cent. 
of the diseases affecting the 
economy obtain their 
through the mouth, 
and the light of modern 
knowledge h proved that 
many systemic affections 
formerly presenting a_ blind 
diagnosis for the medical 
man are directly due to foe! 
of infection around the roots 
of teeth and in associated 
tissues. 

The internist and the den- 
tist now work side by side. 

Such nrogressiveness is i 
accord with the spirit of the 
limes. 

The history of dentistry 1s 
an interesting cic. Irom the 
times of the Pharaohs, when 
its activities consisted mainly 
of priestly rites and incanta- 
tions, through the Middle 
Ages, when its therapeutics 
were limited to — soporific 
drugs, even to within a cen 
tury of today, its develop- 
ment was erratic and spas 
modic —- even within _ the 


human 


Ineress 


has 
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; memory of the oldest inhab- Wells, of Hartford, gave to 
itant the blacksmith and the the world those priceless 
barber considered himself an avents, ether and _ nitrous 
adept in the art of “tooth oxide. On that day modern 
pulling.” dentistry and surgery as well 
and Truly the times change. were born. 
the Within a hundred years a Today as highly specializ- 
. gy ghee a on ed professional men the den- 
= Poetic a” ee Oe ee 
ade sion have greater strides been C 
sel leat lead the world. Such a body 
Something like sixty years of men are to honor our city 
and aso two dentists whose names With their presence. 
the will go down in history as Gentlemen of the National 
the henefactors of the human Jental Association, Louis- 
the race, Morton, of Boston, and _ ville welcomes you. 
*sti- 
irit 
ety. 
et. THE DENTIST 
1€ 
heir A. ALFRED NELSON, D.D.S., Louisville, Ky. 
uth, 
lern I 
that EST if you like at the dentist’s mistakes, 
‘ons I suppose that we all make a few! 
Leal But he’s giving this world far more than he takes 
‘cal And that’s more than the most of us do. 
1Ca 
foci 2 
pots Mould in your bullets your humorous chaff, 
ated And tip them with satire and bile! 
But don’t ssk your target to join in the laugh, 
am. He’s entirely too busy to smile. 
ee 3 
5 i For the “tooth carpenter” and guardian of health, 
the Is slaying the horrors you fear, 
While you are discussing his “ill-gotten wealth,” 
y is (Very likely twelve hundred a year.) 
the f 
hen . ce 
inly He is saving your teeth and giving you strength, 
Aye, it’s easy to smile when you're strong, 
nta- But the Enemy, Toothache, may get you at length, 
ddle And after a chant of your song. 
1f1cS 
rific 5 
cen- Then you will recall all the jests you have made, 
Jop- And reject his assistance, no doubt; 
eee. Ah, no, you'll entreat him to come to your aid, 
pas With the skill you have jested about. 
the (With apologies to L. L. F.) 
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MOUTH HYGIENE FOR CHILDREN 





DR. GUSTAVO PIRES, San Paulo, Brazil, S. A. 





This is a translation of an article appearing in the July issue of the Revista 
Odontologica Brazileira and chronicles the work of the dental dispensaries of 


San Paulo, Brazil. 
local dental school. 
mouth hygiene in South America. 


in this field; the whole world is organizing for efforts to combat 


The author is editor of The Revista and professor in the 
Perhaps you will be surprised to learn of this ey in 
While North America is doin g Laney work 


ental decay 


and care for children of the worthy poor. 








|? is unnecessary to present 
the need of dental atten- 
tion for children in our 
schools to an audience of the 
dental profession. Few par- 
ents have a proper conception 
of the need of this service to 
prevent decay or the deformi- 
ties resulting in early extrac- 
tion of the teeth of young 
children. All of this could be 
easily avoided if, the parents 
were educated as to the ne- 
cessity of dental attention to 
the child of tender years. 
To remedy these conditions 
there has been established 
several free dental dispensa- 








in the schools of San 
The object of these 
dispensaries is, Ist, preserva 
tion of the children’s teeth, 


ries 
Paulo. 


and 2d, to educate them to 
care for their own mouths, 
for without this we will never 
be able to complete hygienic 
care of the children’s teeth. 
For this valuable work we 
are indebted to the eminent 
philanthropist, Mr. Viers de 
Mello, who did everything 
in his power to secure the es- 
tablishment of free dental dis- 
pensaries in San Paulo, and 
that they should be supported 
by the State of San Paulo. 
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Maria Thereza Dispensary 
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It is hoped that when these 
dispensaries are firmly estab- 
lished and demonstrate their 
worth, branches will be open- 
ed all over Brazil. 


At the present writing, we 
have three dental dispensa- 
ries, each of which is busy 
all day and attended by pro- 
fessional dentists. 


The first free dispensary 
was established September 29, 
1912, with great pomp and 
was named Dispensario Maria 
Thereza, erected in memory 
of Dr. Mes Escolastica Mel- 
cher de Fonseca. 


Mouth examinations ......-.. 
Different operations ......... 
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Mouth examinations ......... 
Different operations ......... 














Edwiges Duprat Dispensary 








The second dispensary 
opened the 17th of October, 
1912, and was named Dispen- 
sario Edwiges Duprat, in 
memory of Baroness Duprat, 
who erected the dispensary 
at her own expense. 

The third dispensary was 
named Dispensario Olivia 
Coelho, after its foundress, 
and opened December 2, 1912, 
and is situated on the school 
grounds of Bella Vista. 

The following statistics are 
submitted as proving the efh- 
ciency of this work since its 
establishment in 1912. The 
first year showed 3,270. 
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Fillings 
Treatments 
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The year 1914 shows an increase of operations to 14,027 


as follows: 


Mouth examinations 
Different operations 
Fillings 
Restorations of the teeth 
Treatments of Stomatitis 
Treatments of Fistula 
Miscellaneous treatments 
Removal of tartar 
Cleaning 


These statistics prove that 
in the three years during 
which the dispensaries have 
been open, 26,988 cases have 
been attended to. We are 
much encouraged with the 
work of our dispensaries and 
now that the work of organi- 
zation is past, each year will 
be an improvement. The 
benefits to the children can- 
not be estimated. They are 
giving better attention to the 
care of their mouths and 
there is decidedly less decay 
among them. 

It should be our honor and 
pride to keep pace with other 
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civilized countries in this 
work. 

What would you say of a 
gardener who allowed to 
grow poisonous and harmful 
weeds and neglected the flow- 
ers and plants under his care 
when they were small and 
weak; exposing them to the 
burning rays of the sun and 
devastating storms. Well, we 
are the gardeners and it is 
our duty to care for these 
helpless children that they 
may grow into strong men 
and women and thereby be- 
come a national asset to our 
country. 





it. 


pride. 
shalt find no loss great. 
who reserves himself.”’ 





COMPENSATION. 


“As there is no wordly gain without some loss, so 
there is no wordly loss without some gain. 
hast lost thy health, thou has lost some trouble with 
If thou art degraded from thy honor, thou art 
likewise freed from the stroke of envy. 
hath blurred thy beauty, it hath delivered thee from 
Set the allowance against the loss and thou 
He loses little or nothing 


If thou 


If sickness 
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THE DIMINISHING DOLLAR 





D. W. BARKER, M.D.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





This article covers a subject of timely interest. 


E Shidentbaled years ago a man 

was seated on his pi- 
azza, and having occasion for 
some small change, he dipped 
into his pocket, and during 
the operation a gold dollar 
slipped between his fingers, 
rolled across the floor, and 
disappeared in a crack. It 
was impossible to recover it 
without tearing up the floor, 
and so the search was aban- 
doned. This year it was nec- 
essary to lay a new floor on 
the piazza, and the gold dol- 
lar was found and restored to 
its owner. It was the same 
dollar, just as good as it ever 
was, and had neither dimin- 
ished nor deteriorated in the 
slightest degree. 

Now, the day the man re- 
covered the dollar, he went 
down town to make some 
purchases, and it immediately 
became apparent that some- 
thing very serious had hap- 
pened to that dollar. Before 
it fell through that crack in 
the floor it would have bought 
a bushel of wheat, or two 
bushels of potatoes, or five or 
six pounds of meat; but now 
it would only buy a half 
bushel of wheat, or one bush- 
el of potatoes, or three pounds 
of meat. It was the same way 
with everything else the man 
tried to buy — the dollar 
would only purchase half as 
much as formerly—and yet it 
was exactly the same dollar. 
What had happened to it? 


Read and profit by same. 


While he was pondering 
over this question, Dr. A., the 
dentist, came along and they 
exchanged greetings. 

“By the way, Doctor,” said 
the man, “you remember that 
tooth you said ought to be 
filled?” The dentist ‘remem- 
bered it. “What will it cost 
me to have it filled? A dol- 
lar? All right, I'll be in to- 
morrow morning.” 

Here at last was a man 
who would give him the 
worth of that dollar. 

While reading the paper 
that evening, he came across 
this paragraph: 

“From 1897 to 1914, whole- 
sale prices in the United 
States have increased fifty 
per cent. (U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics ).” 

Here, perhaps, was a par- 
tial solution to the problem, 
but why had the prices ad- 
vanced? There was no scarc- 
ity of products or labor. On 
the contrary, everything was 
prosperous and _ plentiful. 
Why, then, should the prices 
of everything advance all 
along the line? 

The next day, while wait- 
ing in the dentist’s office, he 
looked over a late number of 
the Saturday Evening Post, 
and there he found the key to 
the problem in the following 
paragraph: 

“The production of gold 
has increased from a little 
over one hundred millions 4 
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year in the eighties to nearly 
five hundred millions a year.” 

Here, then, was the answer, 
gold had become plentiful 
and therefore had lost a large 
part of its purchasing power. 

Just then the dentist called 
him to the chair. In due time 
he completed his task and re- 
ceived the gold dollar. 

After the transaction was 
completed the man _§é said, 
“Doctor, this is entirely satis- 
factory now, is it?” 

“Yes, of course,” said the 
dentist. 

“Do you charge the same 
fee for your work as you did 
twenty years ago?” 

“Well, yes, about 
same.” 

“Did any one ever tell you 
you were a fool °” 

“No, not that I remember,” 
he said. 

“Well, you come nearer to 
it than I ever thought you 
would.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, that dollar I just 
gave you won't buy only half 
as much food, clothing, or 
other necessities as twenty 
years ago. Isn’t that so?” 

“Yes, I guess it is.” he said, 
with a puzzled frown. “You 
mean the increased cost of 
living, don’t you? But we 
can’t help that—a dollar is 
still a dollar, of course.” 

“Are all of your profession 
still doing business on the 
basis of the prices of com- 
modities twenty years ago?” 
asked the man. 

“Well, of course, I don’t 
know about all, but I guess 
most of them are,” said the 
dentist. 
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“Well, then, don’t you see,” 
said the man, “at the present 
prices of commodities it is 
equivalent to cutting their in- 
comes in half? If everybody 
else raises their prices on the 
dentist, and he doesn’t raise 
his, then he is doing business 
at a loss, and it is easy to see 
where he will get off. If 
twenty years ago any one had 
suggested that you reduce 
your fees fifty per cent. you 
would not have considered it 
seriously for a moment. Ev- 
erything is relative. You may 
perhaps be doing more busi- 
ness now than you were then, 
and your proceeds corre- 
spondingly larger, but never- 
theless your income has been 
cut in half without your 
knowing it.” 

“Well,” he said, “I never 
looked at it just that way, but 
I guess ygu must be right. It 
certainly looks that way.” 

“Our monetary system,” 
said the man, preparing to go, 
‘is based on the gold dollar 
because up to twenty years 
ago the production of gold 
was nearly constant, and 
hence its value did not fluc- 
tuate. But since then the an- 
nual production has increased 
over five hundred per cent. 
Gold is now a commodity 
just as wheat, or labor, and 
when a man sells anything he 
is buying gold, although none 
may actually pass—just as 
you bought that dollar just 
now. ,Like other commodi- 
ties, gold is subject to the 
laws of supply and demand. 
When the commodity (gold) 
is scarce, its exchange value 
is hfgh; that is, it will buy a 
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large quantity of another, and 
we say the other is cheap; 
but when gold is plentiful, its 
exchange value is low, and 
that is another way of saying 


the other commodity is dear 
because it takes a _ smaller 
quantity of it to buy a gold 
dollar. Think it over. Good 
morning.” 





TODAY 


Sure, this world is full of trouble— 
I ain’t said it ain't. 
Lord! I’ve had enough an’ double 
Reason for complaint, 
Rain an’ storm have come to fret me, 
Skies were often gray ; 
Thorns an’ brambles have beset me 
On the road—btt, say, 
Ain’t it fine today! 


What’s the use of always weepin’, 
Makin’ trouble last? 

What’s the use of always keepin’ 
Thinkin’ of the past? 

Each must have his tribulation, 
Water with his wine, 

Life it ain’t no celebration. 
Trouble? I’ve had mine— 


It’s today that I am livin’, 
Not a month ago, 
Havin’, losin’, takin’, givin’, 
As time wills it so. 
Yesterday a cloud of sorrow 
Fell across the way; 
It may rain again tomorrow, 
It may rain—bit, say, 
Ain’t it fine today! 
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MOUTH HYGIENE IN CLEVELAND 





HARRIS R. C. WILSON, D.D.S., Cleveland, O. 


WING to the fact that 
there seems to be a 
misunderstanding, or, rather 
a lack of understanding re- 
garding both the past and 
present status of mouth hy- 
giene work in Cleveland, we 
feel it proper to briefly re- 
view the work as developed 
in our city, that all those in- 
terested may become inform- 
ed regarding the _ essential 
facts. 

We first ask your kindly 
consideration if we omit 
some things that may have 
been forgotten by or never 
known to the writer. All the 
facts, dates and figures have 
been corroborated by records 
or persons whose memory we 
believe to be accurate. 


The earliest work in Cleve- 


land known to the writer was 
the work of the Oral 
Hygiene Committee of the 
Cleveland Dental Society 
(Drs. Geo.-H. Wilson, West- 
on A. Price and W. G. Eber- 
sole) in 1897, almost two 
decades ago. This commit- 
tee held a conference with 
Mr. Jones, at that time 
Superintendent of Schools. 
The result of this commit- 
tee’s work was the prepara- 
tion of a card of instruc- 
tions regarding “the nature, 
function and use of the 
teeth.” This information was 
given to the pupils through 
the teachers. Spasmodic ef- 
forts were made by the Oral 
Hvsiene Committee of the 
Cleveland Dental Society 


from this time on, but little 
was accomplished until the 


Spring of 1906, when Dr. 
Ambler had a= conference 
with the Director of Chari- 


ties, H. R. Cooley, relative to 
the establishing of a dental 
clinic for the indigent poor 


of Cleveland. This led to 
Director Cooley discussing 


the matter with Dr. Geo. H. 
Wilson and others. At this 
time it was agreed that the 
work should be undertaken 
and that the city would pay 
a part of the expenses. 

On April 2, 1906, Dr. Geo. 
H. Wilson presented to the 
Cleveland Dental Society the 
substance of the conferences 
just referred to, with the re- 
sult that the President of the 
Cleveland Dental Society, Dr. 
D. H. Zeigler, appointed a 
committee of five to develop 
the idea and report to the so- 
ciety ; committee consisted of 
Drs. Geo. H. Wilson, W. T. 
lackman, W. G. [¢bersole, H. 
L. Ambler and J. R. Owens. 
On May 7, 1906, the com- 
mittee reported a _ further 
conference with Director of 
Charities Cooley, and other 
city officials, with the state- 
ment that the city would pro- 
vide and properly equip a 
room for a dental office and 
assign an assistant to aid the 
dentist in his work. The 
committee recommended to 
the society that it furnish the 
services of a dentist for as 
many afternoons as_ neces- 
sary for one year. The re- 








port of the committee was 
favorably received by the so- 
ciety and a committee of fif- 
teen was appointed to have 
charge of the charitable work 
to be done in the name of the 
Cleveland Dental Society. 
Dr. Frank Acker volunteer- 
ed to give one-half day per 
week as clinician at the new 
clinic established at the City 
Hospital. The society raised 
money through voluntary 
subscriptions to pay Dr. 
Acker for a second half day 


per week. The children in 
the public schools in _ the 
neighborhood of the City 


Hospital were referred to the 
clinic by the principals and 


teachers. This clinic was 
carried on for eighteen 
months, being discontinued 


late in the fall of 1908. The 
reason for closing the clinic 
was that the Dental Society 
did not feel able longer to 
maintain an operator and the 
City of Cleveland was unable 
to appropriate funds for this 
work. As the result of this 
work, in October, 1908, the 
Director of Charities ap- 
nointed H. FE. Moffett, A.B., 
D.D.S., as dentist to the 
Cleveland Boys’ Home at 
Hudson, and he began work 
at the Home on December 
31, 1908, spending one day 
each week in caring for the 
teeth of the boys in the instt- 
tution. The City of Cleve- 
land furnished the outfit at 
Hudson, paid for all materi- 
als and the operator’s salary. 
This work was carried on for 
about a year, and after a 
lapse of two years, due to a 
change in administration, the 
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work was resumed in I9gII, 
and has been carried on most 
of the time to the present 
date. 

On December 1, 1907, C. 
H. Clark, M.D., Superintend- 
ent of the State Hospital for 
the Insane, located in Cleve- 
land, appointed EK. M. Her- 
rick, D.D.S., as resident den- 
tist. Dr. Herrick filled this 
position for a year and a 
half, since which time he has 
given two mornings’ each 
week to the care of patients 
at this institution. 

In the spring of 1909 the 
Oral Hygiene Committee of 
the Cleveland Dental Society, 
W. G. Ebersole, Chairman; 
J. R. Owens and Weston A. 
Price, obtained permission 
from the Board of Educa- 
tion to examine the teeth of 
the children in four of the 
public school buildings, with 
the result that 97 per cent. 
were found to have defective 
mouths. Following this work 
the Oral Hygiene Committees 
of the National Dental Asso- 
ciation, Ohio State and the 
Cleveland Dental Societies, 
worked in unison in an effort 
to gain permission to estab- 
lish dental inspection of all 
the school children and to 
have established dental clin- 
ics in the school buildings for 
the use of necessitous chil- 
dren. The Board of Educa- 
tion, on November 1, 1909, 
sranted to Dr. Ebersole and 
his associates permission to 
undertake this work. The 
following month, December, 
1900, Dr. W. G. Ebersole 
presented his problem to the 
Dental Manufacurers’ Club, 
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with the result that they 
made a contribution to carry 
on the experimental work he 
had outlined and six firms 


loaned equpiment for six 
clinics. Clinics were estab- 
lished at Stanard, Sackett, 


Lawn, Marion Schools, St. 
Alexis Hospital and Carne- 
gie West Branch Library, 
when the building was com- 
pleted. On March 18, I9g10, 
the opening of the Oral Hy- 
giene campaign was held in 
Gray’s Armory, and on the 
morning of this day the 
above-mentioned clinics, hav- 
ing been installed, were 
formally opened. The oper- 
ators in these clinics either 
gave their services or were 
paid from personal money 
contributions made by mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Dental 
Society. At this time Dr. 
Ebersole undertook the work 
since known as the Marion 
School Experimental Class. 
The money to carry on this 
experimental work was fur- 
nished by the Dental Manu- 
facturers’ Club. A full report 
of this work has been pub- 
lished in a pamphlet entitled, 


“The Marion School Re- 
port.” In the spring of 1910 
the children of thirty-one 


were examined by 
members of the Cleveland 
Dental Society, 20,890 .chil- 
dren being examined. This 
work was in charge of the 
writer. Dr. Frank Acker 
acted as Superintendent of 
clinics, carrying on this de- 
partment of the work until 


‘ May 17, 1911, during which 


period 2,217 operations were 
performed upon 372 chil- 


dren. Dr. E. L. Pettibone at 
this time had charge of de- 
livering forty-nine lectures in 
school auditoriums. In the 
summer of 1911 the National 
Mouth ‘Hygiene Association 
was formed in the City of 
Cleveland. The Mouth Hy- 
giene work at this time came 
under the control of the Na- 
tional Association, and in 
1912 the Cleveland Auxiliary 
of the National Mouth Hy- 
giene Association was form- 
ed. This Association was 
composed of the dentists and 
a few laymen who had been 
most active in the work of 
the previous year or so. In 
October, 1912, there being no 
further funds to carry on the 
work in the hands of the 
Mouth Hygiene Association, 
a number of dentists on the 
West Side organized: for the 
purpose of conducting a clin- 
ic at Carnegie West Branch 
Library, using the equipment 
which had been loaned to the 
National Mouth Hygiene As- 
sociation. This clinic was 
operated two half days a 
week for eighteen months, 
October, 1912, to April 1, 
1914. In March, tIg914, a 
money-raising campaign was 
conducted by the National 
Mouth Hygiene Association 
for the Cleveland Auxiliary. 
The object of the campaign 
was to establish and maintain 
school dental clinics and edu- 
cate the children and the citi- 
zens of the community as to 
the value and need of mouth 
hveiene. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the City of 
Cleveland refused to allow 
the conduct of a campaign 
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for more than $75,000. We 
were successful in raising 
$30,000, a large part of which 
has been collected. Within 
two months after the cam- 
paign five dental clinics were 
reopened, four in the public 
schools and one at Carnegie 
Library, West Branch. Ow- 
ing to the fact that one of the 
equipments originally used 
had been transferred to 
Birmingham, Ala., and one 
was in use at the Boys’ 
School in this city, and one 
other had been recalled, it 
was necessary that the Cleve- 
land Auxiliary purchase new 
equipments. These clinics 
have been operated continu- 
ously, with the exception of 
school vacation, since May, 
1914. The sixth clinic, Mur- 
ray Hill, was established in 
the fall of 1915. On Decem- 
ber 22, the beginning of the 
Christmas vacation, the 
Mouth Hygiene Association 
closed the clinics, and on De 
cember 27, five days later, 
the Board of Education, by 
resolution, assumed control 
of the five clinics in the pub- 
lic schools, and since Janu- 
ary 3, 1916, have carried 
them on, retaining the same 
operators and assistants as 
were employed by the Mouth 
Hygiene Association. The 
clic at Carnegie West 
Branch Library is still con- 
ducted by the Mouth Hy- 
ciene Association. 


Since the campaign of 
March, 1914, when money 
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was raised, the clinics, five 
or six, have been in opera- 
tion whenever school was in 
session. From May, 1914, to 
June 16, 1916, the close of 
school, 13,655 operations 
have been performed upon 
2,746 children. 

From May 18, 1914, to De- 
cember 22, 1915, the clinics 
conducted by the Mouth Hy- 
giene Association performed 
9,520 operations upon 1,988 
children. From January 3, 
1916, to June 23, 1916, the 
Mouth Hygiene Association 
has performed 762 operations 
upon 78 children. From Jan- 
uary 3, 1916, to June 16, 
1916, the Board of [Education 
performed 32,373 operations 
upon 680 children. 

With the accomplishment 
of one of the avowed pur- 
poses of our campaign of 
1914, namely, to establish 
dental clinics and mouth hy- 
iene instruction and mouth 
inspection in the schools, the 
Mouth Hygiene Association 
turned its attention to Indus- 
trial Clinics and clinics for 
necessitous adults. The result 
of our efforts will form the 
next chapter to be written at 
some future time. 

The work of the Cleveland 
Auxiliary has always been 
onen to all persons interested. 
The books are always open 
to inspection. Two annual 
audits have been made and 
are on file for inspection at 
any time. 
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By an ASS (or he wouldn't be entering this controversy ) 





JOSEPH PETTEE COPP, D.D.S., Los Angeles, Cal, 


RECEIVED a= shock, a 
terrible shock, for among 
the conservative articles of 
Oral Hygiene I read one 
written by a man with seven 
letters, denoting university 
degrees, after his name, which 
informed me that I was an 
ass—or a member of an asi- 
nine profession. 

With a sadness gripping my 
thoughts, I laid the magazine 
down beside my place at the 
breakfast table and spoke to 
my wife: “Dear, here is a 
man with seven letters after 
his name who thinks I’m an 
ass.” 

“IT don’t care what he 
thinks—I know!” she prompt- 
ly responded. 

Ah! such consolation! A 
man with numerous univers- 
ity degrees thinks so; my 
wife, also with degrees— 


knows! It was settled. What. 


I had feared for some time 
was true—I am an ass! 

I left the table and went 
my way officeward, disconso- 
late and feeling very much 
alone. I would tell the dental 
nurse—she, being allied to 
the asinine profession, a Jinny 
as it were, would understand. 

On the way I passed a 
school and gazed with unal- 
loyed pleasure upon the 
pranks and play of hundreds 
of little growing Americans. 


“Hello, Doctor!” was the 
cheery cry from them. Poor, 
deluded, villainously deceived 
little mortals, they knew not 
that the title was a misnomer 
and I—only an ass. 

“IT cleaned my teeth this 
morning, Doctor, see!” sev- 
eral eager youngsters proudly 
exclaimed, displaying shiny, 
white teeth for my observa- 
tion. 

A lady approached. She 
smiled—she spoke! She was 
the principal of the school. 

“Good morning, Doctor!” 
—if she but knew the deceit 
I practiced and that she 
should have called me an ass, 
for the man with the letters 
after his name said I was. 

She continued: “Doctor” 
—I winced—‘“my school still 
remains open, you see. Seven 
more were closed yesterday 
on account of scarlet fever. 
We've only had one case since 
your talks to the children, 
and, as they are now drilled 
every day in how to clean the 
mouth, I believe we’ll have no 
more.” 

“Good-bye, Doctor!’ came 
a chorus of joyful young 
voices from the school yard 
as I went my way. 

An exhilarating thrill of 
pleasure traveled up and 
down my spine. There is 
compensation — even for an 
ass. 
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WORK AT THE EASTMAN 
DISPENSAR Y 


HARVEY J. BURKHART, D.D.S., Director, Rochester, N. Y. 





Read before the twentieth annual meeting of the National Dental Association. 


ENTAL clinics and den- 
tal dispensaries, except 
those connected with colleges, 
are of recent origin. School 
clinics have been conducted 
in several cities, but all more 
or less under varying condi- 
tions. It has not been possi- 
ble thus far to bring about a 
standardization of methods 
or equipment, as is the case 
with dispensaries connected 
with medical schools and hos- 
pitals. Every dispensary has 
had to blaze its own trail, 
subject to the various local 
conditions. There are a num- 
ber of clinics scattered about 
the country that have been 
and are doing good and sat- 
isfactory work, but many of 
them are handicapped by lack 
of equipment and funds. 

The Forsyth Dental Dis- 
pensary of Boston and the 
Rochester Dental Dispensary 
are fortunate in having at 
their disposal ample means to 
carry on the work of educat- 
ing the public to a proper 
realization of the need for 
dental treatment and to be 
able to render such service as 
may be required. 

The business of playing 
the role of prophet is an un- 
certain one. It is not my in- 
tention to promise definite 
results along any particular 





line, but to tell you something 
of our hopes and aspirations, 
and with the permission of 
this association I shall be 
glad to appear before you an- 
nually and give an account of 
the progress of the work. 

You will be interested to 
know that a complete survey 
of the mouths of the children 
of Rochester will be made 
during the coming autumn 
under my direction and with 
the assistance of the mem- 
bers of the Rochester Dental 
Society. We_ propose to 
make as real a survey as pos- 
sible for the purpose of re- 
cording for clinical and other 
observations the exact condi- 
tions present in 1916. A sur- 
vey will be made every year 
so that comparisons may be 
made between the conditions 
now and in subsequent years 
for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the value of the services 
rendered. 

The magnitude of the un- 
dertaking is appalling, with 
35,000 children in the public 
schools and 15,000 in the 
parochial schools and _ insti- 
tutions, but this work must 
be done in order that accu- 
rate and reliable data may be 
at hand with which to prove 
to people of means and munt- 
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cipal authorities the need for 
this work. 

This institution was found- 
ed and endowed by Mr. 
George Eastman for the sole 
purpose of devising ways and 
means to demonstrate the 
value of preventive dentistry. 
At no time will this be lost 
sight of, and while various 
activities will be carried on, 
it is the intention that all will 
work in harmony with that 
basic and funflamental object 
in view. I shall not take your 
time to describe the executive 
department of the institution, 
except to tell you that there 
are thirteen  public-spirited 
citizens in Rochester, not in- 
cluding Mr. Eastman, who 
are the Directors of the 
Rochester Dental Dispensary, 
and who are sufficiently inter- 
ested to pledge $1,000 a year 
each for six years to carry on 
the work. You will also be 
interested to know that the 
municipality of Rochester 


agreed to appropriate $20,000 - 


a year for five years for the 
cleaning of the teeth of the 
children in the public schools. 

The interior arrangement 
of the building, while neces- 
sarily following in some par- 
ticulars the Forsyth Dental 
Infirmary of Boston and den- 
tal colleges and hospital in- 
frmaries generally, will have 
many and new unique fea- 
tures, and so far as Mr. East- 
man and the management can 
make it, will employ and em- 
body the very latest thought 
and appliances to make this 
the most efficient institution 
of its kind in the world. 

You may be interested in a 
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brief description of the ar- 
rangement of the building. 
The heating plant will be 
housed in a small building at 
the rear. The basement will 
contain the necessary locker, 
rest rooms and showers for 
the permanent staff of opera- 
tors on the east side, and 
women on the west side, 
lunch room and kitchen, sup- 
ply and janitor’s rooms. On 
the main floor will be found 
the children’s waiting, exam- 
ination and cloak rooms, trus- 
tees’, directors’ and executive 
clerks’ rooms and officers’ re- 
search laboratory, museum 
and library and a large lec- 
ture room. 

One side of the mezzanine 
floor will be used for X-ray 
and photographic work, and 
the other for a hospital for 
babies or very young children 
requiring oral surgical atten- 
tion. 

On the top floor, in the 
center, will be located the 
general dental operating 
room, on the west side the 
extracting and _ orthodontia 
departments and on the east 
side the surgical preparation, 
operating and recovery rooms 
and everything necessary to 
make this an efficient and 
complete children’s hospital 
for the work contemplated. 

The family of the late 
Frank Ritter will, as a me- 
morial to him, contribute an 
equipment for the dental in- 
firmary which will be placed 
especially for this institution. 
With the assistance of train- 
ed, expert engineers from the 
Ritter Dental Company units 
will be devised which will 
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represent the latest type of 
dental appliances. 

Operators will have com- 
plete outfits of instruments 
and the necessary accesories, 
including an individual ster- 
ilizer at each chair. They 
will be held strictly responsi- 
ble for its proper care. Their 
work will be carefully super- 
vised, so that patients and the 
public may be assured that 
the operations performed in 
the infirmary will be well and 
properly done. The training 
which recent graduates from 
college may obtain will be of 
much value to themselves and 
the public when they enter 
private practice. 

The work in the dental in- 
firmary will consist of filling 
teeth and root with plastic 
fillings, the removal of tartar 
and cleaning of the teeth, the 
making of splints for frac- 
tured jaws and appliances for 
regulating teeth, and such 
other work as would be per- 
formed in_ any _ properly 
equipped dental office. Op- 
erations will be done by a 
carefully trained staff of paid 
assistants, who will have the 
benefit of the advice and as- 
sistance of a visiting staff and 
prominent local dental and 
other specialists, who will do- 
nate their services for this 
purpose. 

An important part of the 
work to be done in the in- 
firmary will be the attention 
which is proposed to be given 
to root canal work. A spe- 
cial department will be organ- 
ized for this work and an op- 
portunity given to test the 
value of the various meth- 
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ods of root canal treatment. 
The hope is indulged that 
with the clinical opportuni- 
ties and advantages present- 
ed for study and observation 
that many perplexing ques- 
tions may be solved. 

In the work of organizing 
the staff of the dispensary I 
am confronted with a prob- 
lem which is of vital impor- 
tance to all institutions of 
this kind. I refer to the mat- 
ter of obtaining operators for 
the infirmary who appreciate 
the value and _ responsibility 
of the position. There ap- 
pears to be among young 
men with whom I have con- 
versed an utter lack of the 
proper professional _ spirit 
which should be a part of the 
make-up of recent graduates 
in order to fit them to carry 
on their work to the best ad- 
vantage to themselves and 
their patients. I regret to say 
that the first question usually 
asked by a prospective opera- 


_tor is, “How much money 1s 


there in it?” It appears, with 
few exceptions, that the 
money consideration is first 
and foremost in their minds. 
The great value to themselves 
of a post-graduate course and 
the opportunity for study are 
lost sight of in the mad rush 
to accumulate a competence 
immediately. 

It is a well-known fact that 
with the limited time at the 
disposal of colleges operating 
under a_ three-year course 
there is not the opportunity 
or time for teaching of the 
practical branches as_ they 
should be taught, and with 
few exceptions graduates 
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might profitably spend a year 
or more in_ post-graduate 
work. I have not arrived at 
the conclusion hastily, but 
after mature consideration 
and observation, extending 
over a considerable period of 
years. We hear much about 
considering ourselves on an 
equality with medical men, 
but until our young men be- 
come sufficiently interested 
in their work to be willing to 
carry on their studies after 
graduation, the less _ said 
about that the better will it be 
for the dental profession. 

The responsibility for this 
state of affairs belongs in no 
small degree to the teachers 
in our dental schools, and 
they should lose no opportu- 
nity to impress upon _ the 
minds of the students the ne- 
cessity for more practical ex- 
perience after graduation. 
Colleges cannot be expected 
to guarantee that every grad- 
uate shall be a finished oper- 
ator, but they can do much 
more than they have done to 
awaken their students and 
endeavor to impress upon 
their minds the advantages 
to themselves, and their pa- 
tients, of the satisfaction to 
be gained by the rendering of 
real and true service, without 
regard always to financial 
consideration. 

An X-ray department, with 
proper photographic equip- 
ment in charge of a competent 
operator, will be one of the 
useful and attractive features 
of the institution. It will be 
placed at the disposal of 
those in general practice and 
the cost of making photo- 
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graphs greatly reduced. This 
will mean much, not only to 
operators, but to patients, 
who will be the chief bene- 
ficiaries, by having a place 
where the work may be done 
at a moderate cost. 

The research laboratory 
will be an important part of 
the institution. Opportunity 
will be given to members of 
the dental profession, and 
others, to carry on_ their 
studies in conjunction with 
the regular staff of the dis- 
pensary. The research de- 
partment will be conducted 
along rational and _ practical 
lines. It will not be used to 
exploit theories and fads, but 
an endeavor made to learn 
the truth and apply the dis- 
coveries in a practical man- 
ner. The museum and li- 
brary will be placed at the 
disposal of the dental profes- 
sion and provide a place for 
study and reference work. 

The lecture room will fill a 
long-felt want for the dental 
profession in Rochester. Lec- 
tures will be delivered here 
to children, parents and the 
public on matters relating to 
the care of the teeth, oral 
hygiene and prophylaxis by 
expert dental practitioners 
and teachers who are compe- 
tent to entertain and instruct. 
The local dental societies will 
make it their meeting place, 
and by that close community 
of interests, which it is hoped 
to establish, much benefit will 
be derived by the public and 
the profession. 

It is not possible at this 
time to predict the far-reach- 
ing effect, importance and 
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value which will result from 
the employment of dental 
hygienists; but I have no 
hesitation in giving it as my 
personal opinion that their 
proper employment will be so 
satisfactory and _ beneficial 
there will be a universal de- 
mand for their _ services. 
Dental hygienists will give 
particular attention to oral 
hygiene and prophylaxis, and 
it will be the most important 
part of their work. 

The need for properly edu- 
cated hygienists is very great. 
While their employment in 
dental offices is desired by 
many, the services which they 
can render in public institu- 
tionsy and particularly in 
schools, will be of far more 
importance to the public. It 
is difficult to place an esti- 
mate upon their value and 
the influence which they will 
exert for good in the instruc- 
tion they will give children 
in the care of the teeth, the 
removal of tartar and the 
proper mechanical cleaning 
of the mouth. The employ- 
ment of medical inspectors 
and trained nurses in public 
schools is generally approved, 
and has been of great value 
in the preservation of the 
health of the children, and 
the addition of the dental hy- 
gienist to the staff will prove 
equally beneficiary and satis- 
factory. 

On October 1st there will 
be established, in connection 
with the dispensary, a school 
for the training of dental 
hygienists. The length of the 
course will be eight or nine 
months, and it is the purpose 








of the managers of the school 
to provide facilities for the 
proper teaching of the young 
women in oral prophylaxis 
and hygiene. Full time and 
paid instructors will be em- 
ployed, and the course will 
consist of lectures in anato- 
my, physiology, chemistry, 
bacteriology, history, sanita- 
tion, hygiene, diatectics, etc., 
practical demonstration and 
instruction in the proper use 
of instruments and to per- 
form the various operations 
of removing calareous depos- 
its, in the cleaning of teeth, 
and the restoration of the 
mouth to a healthy condition. 
The work of the school will 
be supervised by a competent 
staff of expert operators and 
experienced practitioners of 
dentistry. 

There appears to be a 
vague and indefinite idea in 
the minds of the public with 
regard to the real objects and 
purposes of the founder of 
the dispensary and those as- 
sociated with him. It is Mr. 
EKastman’s hope first, and 
foremost, that an opportunity 
will be presented here for the 
proper care and treatment of 
all defects, diseases and de- 
formities of the mouth, teeth, 
throat and nose of all the 
children in Rochester. No 
child in this city—from the 
time of the eruption of its 
first tooth, or the baby with a 
cleft palate or hare lip, to the 
child, say of fourteen years 
of age—need go without den- 
tal or surgical 
when required. 

It is also the intention and 
hope of Mr. Eastman, the 
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board of trustees and _ all 
those connected with this 
project, that an opportunity 
will here be afforded to teach 
the children the value of and 
how best to care for their 
teeth; the teaching of oral 
hygiene and prophylaxis; or- 
thodontia or correcting of ir- 
regularities of teeth; the plac- 
ing of children under proper 
observation during the differ- 
ent stages of development, 
using every means to prevent 
abnormalities, especially in 
the development of the jaws, 
arrangement of the teeth, the 
nose, throat, face and head 
operations for the removal of 
tonsils and adenoids, hare lip 
and cleft palate. It is plan- 
ned that there shall be a care- 
ful examination of the 
mouths, teeth, nose and 
throat of all children attend- 
ing school, and the results of 
those examinations carefully 
recorded. Duplicate copies 
indicating the work that 
should be done will be given 
to or transmitted to the par- 
ents of the child who are able 
to employ regular dentists. 
A follow-up scheme will be 
devised and an_ endeavor 
made to impress upon reluct- 
ant and careless parents the 
necessity of correcting the 
various defects observed. 

It is not planned to do the 
ordinary relief or rescue 
work wsually done in medical 
and dental colleges and in- 
frmaries, but to bring the 
baby erupting its first tooth 
in direct relation to the insti- 
tution and that relation con- 
tinued for twelve or fourteen 
years with the hope that by 





this method much of trouble 
and suffering arising from 
early neglect may, by prompt 
mechanical and other means, 
be greatly relieved or re- 
moved. | 

The inculcation in the 
minds of the children of the 
necessity of the proper use of 
the toothbrush, and _ other 
means for keeping the mouth 
healthy, the value of the pres- 
ervation of their teeth as one 
of the necessary things in the 
mastication of the food to 
prepare it for digestion, will 
have much to do in the form- 
ation of habits that will re- 
main with them, and be an 
inestimable benefit through 
life. 

Those in charge of the 
work of the dispensary will 
have a wonderful opportunity 
to note the value of the 
means employed in the treat- 
ment and correction of trou- 
bles about the mouth, and 
should be able to demonstrate 
the importance and value of 
preventive dentistry. It is the 
opinion of experienced prac- 
titioners in the medical and 
dental professions that in 
preventive medicine and den- 
tistry there is held out the 
hope of the greatest relief 
and good to humanity. 

The work done in this dis- 
pensary will be of far-reach- 
ing importance, the effect of 
which will not only be ob- 
served locally, but through- 
out the state and nation, by 
reason of the interchange of 
ideas between institutions of 
a like character. The 700,- 
ooo school children in this 


state will be benefited. The 














educational authorities, in the 
contemplated preparation of 
a scheme of study for use 
throughout the common 
school course, will include in 
its teaching such knowledge 
as a child should have with 
reference to the proper care 
of the body and what is es- 
sential to promote good 
health. In devising this 
scheme the physicians and 
dentists of Rochester will no 
doubt be consulted and have 
much to do with the prepara- 
tion of the course of study. 
The necessity for the care 
of the teeth must be apparent 
to you from the result of the 
examination of the teeth of 
eight thousand children in a 
city where there is medical 
and dental supervision. It 
was found that 96 per cent. 
of the children had defective 
teeth; 58 per cent. of their 
permanent teeth were decay- 
ed ; 62 per cent. between eight 
and nine years of age requir- 
ed attention, and 30 per cent. 
had lost the sixth-year molar 
—the most important masti- 
cating tooth in the mouth; 75 
per cent. of the children ex- 
amined did not use a tooth- 
brush.. The figures just 
quoted tell their own sad 
story of pain and suffering. 
The surgical -.work to be 
done in the dispensary will 
consist of the removal of ade- 
noids and tonsils, hare lip and 
cleft palate operations. The 
laity is quite familiar with 
the former, but has an imper- 
fect knowledge of the great 
number of cases of the latter 
and the wonderful field that 
will be opened for the doing 









of good by providing proper 
means and a place for doing 
this work. In cases of hare 
lip and cleft palate very sat- 
isfactory results are obtain- 
ed when children can be op- 
erated upon within two 
months after birth. No work 
that can be done will be more 
humane or add more to the 
comfort and happiness of the 
child and parents than the 
early operation for cleft pal- 
ate and hare lip. 

The economic side of the 
question is recognized in this 
city by the appropriation pro- 
posed to be made the dispens- 
ary by the city authorities for 
the care of the teeth of the 
children. Those connected 
with schools and boards of 
education of defectives and 
repeaters, much of which ex- 
pense could be saved by early 
and proper attention to the 
health of the children. 

The talks and lectures to 
be given to children and par- 
ents will be educational in 


character and designed to 


teach those things which will 
be useful and helpful in rais- 
ing the standard of efficiency. 
It is not necessary to tell you 
that a sick child, or one with 
a diseased nose or throat, or 
toothache, is far from being 
in a position to do its work, 
or take its place by the side 
of one in good health. Mr. 
Eastman’s main object in 
making his magnificent con- 
tribution was to give every 
child in Rochester a fair 
chance. No child in Roches- 
ter need suffer because there 
is no money in the family 
with which to pay for the 
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professional services requir- 
ed. The opportunity will .be 
given to a man with a family, 
earning a small wage, to have 
his children receive care and 
attention in the relief of their 
sufferings, and the doing of 
necessary operations, thereby 
placing them on an equality 
with other children and giv- 
ing them a fair start in life’s 
race. 

The dispensary is designed 
for the benefit of the worthy 
poor children of Rochester, 
and all without regard to 
race, creed or color, may 
avail themselves of its bene- 
fits. It may interest you to 
know the plan which will be 
followed in determining who 
are eligible to receive treat- 
ment. While a definite 
scheme has not yet been 
adopted, the board of trus- 
tees will probably decide 
upon a certain per capita of 
earnings for a family to per- 
mit them to become _bene- 
ficiaries of the institution. 
For example, if the earnings 
of the father and other mem- 
bers of the family amounted 
to more than $3 or $4 per 
week for each member of the 
family, they could not receive 
the benefits of the institution, 
but must employ a regular 
practitioner. The income of 
the families and worthiness 
of those seeking relief will 
be determined by social work- 
ers and inspectors, or those 
connected with institutions, 
churches, social welfare 
workers, etc. 

Children will be charged a 
small fee—perhaps five cents 
for each operation—but this 























will not prevent those who 
are found absolutely destitute 
from having work done, and 
some plan will be devised for 
taking care of these. 

The object of a _ small 
charge is to teach a child 
that the service is worth hav- 
ing, to preserve his self-re- 
spect, and, most of all, to 
avoid the semblance of any- 
thing that would partake of 
the nature of pauperism. 
Under this plan every child 
will be on the same level with 
every other child, and should 
feel no reluctance about ac- 
cepting the benefits of the 
dispensary. 

Time will not permit me to 
refer to many of the details 
of the proposed work as fully 
as their importance warrants. 
It is not my purpose to make 
extravagant predictions of 
the results which it is hoped 
to attain, but simply to tell 
you that the dispensary will 
be conducted along practical 
and rational lines, with the 
firm expectation that practi- 
cal results will be obtained 
which will be for the lasting 
benefit of those who will be 
its beneficiaries. 

The building which will be 
erected to house the Roches- 
ter Dental Dispensary will be 
erected for practical utility in 
preaching the gospel of good 
health and good teeth. It 
will, so far as possible, be a 
schoolhouse for teaching the 
children the value and care 
of their teeth. Its work will 
be educational along many 
lines, with the hope that par- 
ents and children will be 
benefited by the advice and 
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instruction which will be at 
their disposal. The woeful 
ignorance of the public with 
regard to the simplest rules 
for preserving the teeth is ap- 
palling and makes the people 
an easy prey to quacks and 
charlatans. Now and again 
new remedies are _ placed 
upon the market and herald- 
ed from one end of the land 
to the other as a sure cure 
for all diseases of the body. 
New ailments or old ones un- 
der new names are exploited 
to put dollars into the pock- 
ets of mercenary physicians 
and dentists without any ade- 
quate or proper return to the 
patient. 

It is a well recognized fact 
that the mouth is a great 
breeding place for the various 
germs of disease, and that 
filling of various cavities in 
the teeth, the treatment and 
filling of roots, and curing of 
abscesses about the teeth and 
gums, removes véry prolific 
sources of infection. The 
constant absorption of poi- 
sons from abscessed or ulcer- 
ated teeth affects the general 
health, and it will be our en- 
deavor to prove that a healthy 
mouth is essential to good 
health. 

This institution will have 
done much to justify the wis- 


—. 





dom of its founder if through 


the educational propaganda 
which it will conduct the chil- 
dren and public will be taught 
plain, simple rules of health, 
so that they may be able to 
avoid by preventive measures 


some of the ills of life, and 


by increased education dis- 
criminate between the good 
and bad in medicine and den- 
tistry. 

The desire to do his utmost 
for the alleviation of suffer- 
ing, to make childhood more 
happy and pleasant; to more 
properly fit the child for life’s 
battles, and, above all, his in- 
tensely human feeling and 
wish to do good have been the 
controlling reasons which an- 
imated the modest and unas- 
suming gentleman who is the 
founder of this beautiful and 
splendid charity. All who 
have experienced the misery 
of a pain from toothache and 
earache in early childhood and 
those who have been wak- 
ened by their children in the 
small hours of the night with 
sobbing and crying from 
pains more intense and ex- 
cruciating than any others, 
will bless the day when pre- 
ventive dentistry removes 
from innocent childhood the 
sufferings which have come 
down through all the ages. 
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ORAL HYGIENE IN THE SCHOOLS 
OF PORTO RICO 





RAYMON G. GOYCOY, D.D.S., Porto Rico 


This paper was read at a meeting of the Dentists of Porto Rico and 
shows how intensely interested they are on the subject of Oral 
Hygiene. 


‘THE subject of my disser- 
tation is one that, like 
pushing an electric button, 
brings to our minds a picture 
of strong, healthy children 
smiling with perfect confi- 
dence at the dentist, and fol- 
lowing obediently his advices 
and instructions. 

But—this is only a dream 
of the future. The children 
still approach the dentist in 
the manner with which we 
are all familiar—with wild 
screaming and goaded on 
only after a struggle with the 
mother, or perhaps the father. 
Why such a terrible fear?— 
simply because the children 
are ignorant of the intentions 
and work of the dentist, and 
to most of them he appears 
to be a barbarous, cruel, 
heartless demon with his in- 
struments of torture. 

However, that is not the 
case. Statistics show that the 
odontologic field is broader 
than people generally believe 
it to be. The day when the 
dentist could only extract a 
tooth, or cure a_ toothache, 
has long since past. 

Oral hygiene—entirely ne- 
glected even among adults— 
is the standard by which the 
hygienic conditions of a peo- 
ple can be judged. This 
means that a people of un- 
clean and neglected mouths 
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are an infirm and lethargic 
people. Fortunately, preven- 
tive medicines have brought 
an end to those terrible days 
of epidemic plagues such as 
small-pox, cholera, etc., and 
yet, hygiene in the schools is 
still unattended in this coun- 
try, and in many other coun- 
tries. 

Infancy and_ adolescence 
are the periods in one’s life, 
during which the body should 
be given the greatest care. 
Therefore, in my _ opinion, 
medical inspection in_ the 
schools is an absolute neces- 
sity. This can be appreciated 
when we see those emaciated, 
feeble-looking children on 
their way to school, who 
should be at home for their 
own benefit, and as a safe- 
guard to their schoolmates. 
The children should be sub- 
ject particularly to a dental 
inspection. The infections of 
the mouth, which would 
easily be overlooked by the 
parents of the teacher, would 
be discovered by the dentist 
and he could make a diag- 
nosis. 

Ninety-five per cent of us 
suffer from decayed teeth. 
This fact, alone, should be 
sufficient to induce us to 
study and try to alleviate and 
decrease the number of cases. 
When it is the aspiration of 





















every one of us to have 
strong, healthy bodies, how 
can we stand it to carry in 
our mouths decayed teeth? 

From a study and observa- 
tion of school children, it has 
been discovered that very 
often from diseases of the 
mouth a mentally deficient, 
feeble-minded people are de- 
veloped; also chorea, epilepsy, 
insanity, irritability and nerv- 
ousness, deprive us of many 
of our valuable citizens of 
tomorrow ; and we must con- 
sider how many _ innocent 
children, due to ignorance or 
carelessness, become victims 
of tuberculosis. Considerable 
could also be said as to the 
effect of oral sepsis upon the 
stomach and throat; and the 
ruin to organism due to 
pyorrhea. 

To substantiate my argu- 
ment in favor of oral hygiene 
in the schools of Porto Rico, 
I might cite, for instance, 1%s 
success in Cuba, our Antilli 
sister. Through the influence 
of its many couragecus sym- 
pathizers, especially that of 
Dr. Leandro J. Canizares, 
manager of the ‘Revista 
Dental,” and after many ob- 
stacles had been overcome, a 
system of dental clinics was 
installed with the result that 
said clinics now rank among 
the best in Europe and even 
in the United States. 

Why could not a similar 
system be established in cur 





schools? In behalf of such a 
plan, I take the liberty io 
suggest the organization 
under which I believe the 
proposed dental clinics could 
serve their purpose most ade- 
quately: 


First. There should be a 


regular inspection by the den- 


tist in charge of the clinic of 
all the children under ‘is 
jurisdiction. If any diseases 
or faults are discovered, 
these, together with the treat- 
ment of the same, should be 
indicated upon a card. Those 
children, whose parents had 
the means to prefer their 
private dentist, should be sent 
to that dentist with their card 
for treatment. The others 
would receive such treatment 
as provided for in the clinic. 

Second. There should be 
short, but frequent, addresses 
to the children on Oral Hy- 
giene. 

From now on, allow me to 
say that I am an enthusiast 
for the installation of dental 
clinics in the schools of Porto 
Rico, and I consider the im- 
provement of such _ schools 
provided with the same as 
being unquestionable. I feel 
confident that this plan will 
be accepted with pleasure by 
our children. Moreover, 
Porto Rico should be includ- 
ed in the progress that is 
being made along this line— 
the country needs it, and the 
children demand it. 





There was a man who loved the bees, 
He always was their friend; 
He used to sit upon their hives, 
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. But they stung him in the end. 
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THE SIZE OF LITTLE THINGS 








The following is taken from Girard’s ‘“To 


rapid changes in estimates. 


ics of the rom. in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, and has to do with Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow with their 


e fly, the mosquito, the flea and dirt_are the 


little things of yesterday, and the big things of today. 


ON a yesterday not long 

ago the fly was a house- 
hold pest. It was a trivial lit- 
tle nothing. Today the fly is 
a monster, slaying thousands 
of human beings in a sum- 
mer. 

Yesterday the mosquito 
was only a joke. Today it 
has risen to the magnitude of 
the prime menace of the trop- 
ics. This innocent of yester- 
day we now know carries 
malaria and yellow fever in 
his pouch of death. 

Who in India yesterday 
dreamed that fleas killed ten, 
yes, fifty times, as many peo- 
ple in that mysterious land 
every year as did the dreaded 
Bengal tiger ? 

But today India knows 
that the flea riding upon the 
back of a rat brings certain 
death to countless homes in 
the guise of bubonic plague. 

Three tiny creatures—the 
fly, the mosquito and the flea 
—for centuries waged Ver- 
dun battles against the hu- 
man race, and the human 
race didn’t know it until to- 
day! 





That one venerable mother 
fly which four months ago 
laid one hundred and twenty 
eggs in a Philadelphia stable 
has already become the great- 
srandmother of a more nu- 
merous army of flies than 
there are people in the city of 
Philadelphia. 





Letter carriers who bring 
your mail to the door in time 
for breakfast are less punc- 
tual than these companies, 
battalions, regiments, _ bri- 
gades, divisions and corps of 
flies in the calls they make 
upon you and your neigh- 
bors. 

The flies carry far more 
important packages than the 
mail man, because upon their 
feet are invisible tuberculosis 
germs, brought in from the 
street gutters and put in your 
baby’s milk, and_ typhoid 
placed upon your own bread 
and butter. 

We once looked upon the 
spider which invited the fly 
to “walk into my parlor” as a 
cold-blooded butcher. But 
the spider has more sense 
than humans, because he kills 
the fly, which we neglect to 
do, and so permit the fly to 
kill us. 





The immortal Major Read 
and his little band of brave 
experimenters slept in dead 
men’s beds, reeking with hor- 
rors of yellow fever. It was 
unpleasant, but perfectly safe. 

Elsewhere in the same hos- 
pital, in the cleanest and 
whitest beds, lay other men 
who were visited by the mos- 
quito which had first called 
upon a yellow fever corpse. 
These were the men who ran 
all the risk, since the mos- 
quito gave them yellow fe- 
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ver. Think of it! Less than 
twenty years ago those ex- 
periments were made _ in 


Cuba, since which time the 
mountainous terror of yellow 
fever in the hot countries has 


dwindled into a molehill. 
Major Read and Dr. Gor- 
gas simply taught us to kill 
the mosquito lest it kill us; 
and be mighty quick in mak- 
ing up our minds to do it. 





I read an official report, 
when in Bombay, that during 
the preceding years tigers had 
killed 1,000 persons in India. 
You shudder at the fearful 
ravages of this king of the 


——-———» 






jungles. But at the very time 
I was in Bombay the fleas 
were killing 300 persons ev- 
ery week in that city alone. 
Nevertheless, the anti-cruelty 
crank would almost jail you 
for daring to kill a poor, lit- 
tle innocent flea. 

Those fleas, as I have said, 
were riding upon the backs 
of rodents and depositing 
their devastating bubonic 
plague in thousands of homes 
throughout India. 

The insignificant and neg- 
ligible thing called a flea yes- 
terday has today replaced the 
tiger and the deadly cobra as 
the vast menace to 300,000,- 
ooo souls in India. 





THE HW. J. HEINZ COMPANY’S 
DENTAL DISPENSARY, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEW phase of _ the 
industrial dental dis- 
pensary was brought to our 
notice during a recent visit to 
the preserving works of the 
H. J. Heinz Company. It 
was with difficulty that per- 
mission was secured to look 
over the work of the dental 
dispensary, as they object 
most strenuously to having 
this service classed in any 
way as a charity. 

During an investigation of 
the packing houses at Chica- 
go, Ill., a decade ago, it was 
shown that there was a gen- 
eral lack of toilet facilities, 
and uncleanliness beyond be- 
lief, tolerated because of 
faulty factory conditions that 
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could not be easily remedied. 
To-day, with newly con- 
structed buildings, some of 
these much criticised estab- 
lishments are even manicur- 
ing the finger nails of em- 
ployees who handle food pro- 
ducts. The H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany have always been in the 
lead in furnishing cleanly and 


ideal surroundings in_ the 
preparation of their food 
products, and the weekly 


manicuring of the finger nails 
of 750 men and women ac- 
tually handling foodstuffs has 
been in force for a number of 
years. Insisting on _ clean 
bodies and even finger nails, 
it is only a step in advance to 
require oral cleanliness. This 
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dental service, although fur- 
nished free and on company 
time, is not a charity, and 
they do not consider it as 
such. Neither is it obliga- 
tory. The employees can go 
to a dentist of their own se- 
lection, but if neglected, it is 
furnished on the same basis 
as the service of the mani- 
curist. 

Most of the patients patro- 
nizing the dispensary are 
women ranging from 15 to 30 
years of age. The dentist in 
charge informed me _ their 
mouths were in exceptionally 
good condition, with very lit- 
tle pyorrhea or devitalized 
teeth needing treatment. Part 
of his duties is to instruct 
each patient in the use of the 
toothbrush and a general lec- 
ture on mouth hygiene. 

To give you an idea of the 
work and its character, dur- 
ing the month of May, 1916, 
over one hundred appoint- 
ments were made with the 
employees, for whom 123 fill- 
ings were inserted. Two of 
these were gold, twenty-four 
porcelain and the remainder 
silver or cement. This is in 
addition to cleansing the teeth 
of each patient and frequent 
prophylactic treatments. An 
accurate record is kept of all 
operations, and at least every 
six months the patients re- 
ceiving service at the factory 
dispensary are sent for and 
the operator inspects’ the 
teeth to ascertain if any fur- 
ther treatment is necessary 
and if the instructions in re- 
gard to mouth hygiene are 
being carried out. 

In establishing this depart- 
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ment a few years ago, it was 


considered an _ experiment. 
The operating room, while it 
is fairly well equipped with 
fountain spittoon and modern 
accessories, is considered of a 
temporary nature, and it is 
expected when a new building 
is erected to arrange special. 
quarters for the dental dis- 
pensary and have it a model 
institution. Window boxes 
filled with flowers, and abso- 
lute cleanliness are two of the 
conspicuous features. All in- 
struments are sterilized in 
lysol, and every courtesy ex- 
tended the patient that could 
be expected in a well con- 
‘ducted, private dental prac- 
tice. The company furnishes 
all materials, including laun- 
dered coats and napkins. 

Reviewing this work as 
here presented, we find: 

First—The service is fur- 
nished to only those em- 
ployees who are _ handling 
food products; about 750 per- 
sons (total number of em- 
ployees is said to be over 
2,000). 

Second—lIt is not a charity 
in any sense of the term, and 
the employee is free to accept 
or reject, but to be a member 
of the working force - the 
mouth and teeth must be in a 
reasonably clean condition. 

Third—While undoubtedly 
the company has _ received 
benefits:in the ability of the 
help to render a continued 
service through the absence 
of toothache, the dental dis- 
pensary is only one of a num- 
ber of factors entering into 
the personal hygiene of the 
factory workers. 
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THE LOUISVILLE MEETING 


"T HE twentieth annual gathering of the National Dental 

Association, at Louisville, Ky., July 24 to 28, was, in 
many ways, a most successful meeting. The programme com- 
mittee presented a well-balanced schedule and the local com- 
mittee did themselves proud; but the whole country was in 
the midst of an intense heat wave which took the “pep” out of 
things. The two thousand dentists in attendance soon ac- 
cepted the fact and tried to make themselves comfortable and 
did not stray far from their hotel. 

Many papers and clinics of value were presented, but 
received a brief and passing notice, compared to their merit, 
and the only things that saved the day were the many moving 
picture films. These were always interesting and attracted 
much attention. 

With the exception of one auditorium, which could only 
be used in the morning, the places of session were most un- 
comfortably warm, and delegates wandered from one meeting 
place to another searching for a cool spot, but in the end gave 
it up and returned to the hotel to visit with old friends. The 
social side of any dental meeting is usually one of the main 
features, but at no gathering of recent years has this been more 
evident than at Louisville. The ladies had a special registra- 
tion bureau on the mezzanine floor of the Seelbach, and the 
local committee furnished numerous trolley rides, automobile 
drives and a trip by steamboat up the Ohio river. They even 
had their pictures taken in a group and everybody agreed that 
southern hospitality was at its best. 

The Secretary, Dr. King, reported a total membership of 
18,112 to date, and it is hoped to have 25,000 enrolled at the 
next meeting. The Treasurer reported a balance of $5,294.06. 
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A motion was introduced in the House of Delegates to raise 
the dues to $2.00 a year and make the National Dental Journal 
a monthly publication. This was laid on the table for action 
at the next meeting. The society endorsed the movement of 
Illinois Dental Society in its proposed memorial to Dr. G. V. 
Black. 

The House of Delegates, with one voice, decided to rec- 
ommend to the Board of Trustees that future meetings take 
place in the month of October, preferably after the 15th. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, L. L. Barber, Toledo, Ohio; President-elect 
(1917-18), W. H. G. Logan, Chicago, Ill.; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. P. Burkhart, Auburn, N. Y.; Second Vice-President, 
M. E. Vance, Lincoln, Neb.; Third Vice-President, Henry 
Clay Hassell, Tuscaloosa, Ala. Otto U. King, Huntington, 
Ind., was elected Secretary for the fourth time. Arthur R. 
Melendy, Knoxville, Tenn., was elected Treasurer. 

New York City was decided upon as the meeting place 
for 1917. Perhaps no more popular place could have been 
selected, with the possibilities of visiting and shopping, but it 
is feared that with so many counter-attractions the attendance 
at the sessions will suffer. The only way to determine this is 
to try it out and if it should prove a mistake the fact will soon 


be evident. 


VIEWING THE “MOVIES” AT 
THE NATIONAL 


The moving picture film was very very much in evidence 
at the Louisville meeting of the National. In many cases they 
saved the day and perspiring dentists remained in their seats, 
viewing with interest the many excellent demonstrations. 

How much time and labor was put into each of these films 
only one who had actual experience could appreciate. The 
moving picture, “Toothache,” as produced under the super- 
vision of Dr. W. G. Ebersole, with the substantial backing of 
Oral Hygiene and its late editor, Dr. Geo. Edwin Hunt, was 
the first to our knowledge. Comparatively a short time has 
elapsed since the appearance of this pioneer effort, but today 
such an undertaking is comparatively a simple matter and at a 
fraction of the expense. But even now such films come high, 
and the profession is to be congratulated that it possesses so 
many. P 
Undoubtedly they will become an increasingly important 
factor in future meetings and for class room teaching. It 
surely is the ideal method of reaching a large number, and 
while a personal talk and demonstration might be more effec- 
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tive for a scant half dozen, the moving picture film “talks” to 
every person in the room. Not to all the same, but according 
to his ability to understand, fortified by previous reading and 
personal touch with the subject. 

The film showing the use of modeling compound, as per 
the Green method, is an illustration. It has been shown a 
number of times; at first you were entertained, but enough in- 
terest was engendered to take to the method, and with some 
success; also a few failures. With the next opportunity you 
paid attention to every detail. 

Why wouldn’t it be a good scheme for some essayist to 
present his paper illustrated with original drawings and appa- 
ratus used? Sufficient to say, it would be “boiled down”’ like 
unto a Night Lettergram and the audience wouldn’t miss a 
word. Undoubtedly it could be done and only needs a man 
with a big enough message to make it worth while. 





A LETTER OF APPRECIATION AND 
SOME CONTRIBUTIONS 


SAN Francisco, CAuiF., July 19, 1916. 
Dear Dr. Belcher: 


During the forty-third annual session of the California 
State Dental Association, held in San Francisco last week, the 
fortunate number of thirteen dentists sat down to a pleasant: 
dinner together at the Olympic Club. Two of them, Dr. Gray, 
of Colorado Springs, Colo., and myself, had sent contributions 
for the Forsyth cup. Upon my request, or suggestion, the other 
eleven cheerfully placed in my care the amount of $3.25 for 
the Loving Cup Fund, and I am enclosing a check for that 
amount. Each was supposed to have contributed twenty- 
five cents, and I give you the names. It will help to reduce 
the cost to the “man who pays,” and whom we thank, and add 
a little to the lustre of California or reduce any dimness in 
that regard, and, better still, show that we really care for Mr. 
Forsyth and the good that he is doing. We thank you, too, 
for making it possible for us to partake in an act of gracious- 
ness. Here are the names: 


Fred Kestler, Roy B. Given, Sacramento, Calif.; Sherrell 
W. Hall, Newell Wilson, Berkeley, Calif.; Thomas U. Smythe, 
Edward O. Whitney, Fillmore White, Thomas Vogel, Joseph 
Phister, Homer Craig, George N. Van Orden, Leander Van 
Orden, San Francisco, Calif.; F. B. Gray, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
* * * * X* * 


I hope that you are well and will have a good time at the 
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“Loving Cup” presentation. Take “best wishes” to Mr. For- 
syth from California. 


Yours fraternally, 
LEANDER VAN ORDEN. 


In addition to the above, the following subscriptions have 


been received: 

C. M. Barnwell, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; R. C. Wells, Cambridge, O.; 
John Buckley, New York City; A. Saul, Manila, Philippine Islands ; 
Carroll W. Staples, Ernest H. Chute, Mark D. Littig, Edwin N. Kent, 
Boston, Mass.; T. P. Sullivan, Fall River, Mass.; H. B. Van Dorn, Red 
Bank, N. J., $4.75. Total, $1,217.54. 

A number of designs have been submitted for the loving cup and 
the committee has practically made its decision, and when minor 
changes have been made, we will be ready to show you a picture of 
the same. 





NOTE AND COMMENT 


“What shall it be, what shall it be, 

A trip to the mountains, or a week by the sea? 
The mountains are high, the ocean is wet, 

Why not stay home and keep out of debt 2” 





The Bulletin of the Wisconsin State Dental Society, issue of 
July, 1916, is the second number of the first volume and it is a credit 
to any dental society. It is well printed, on good paper, with pictures 
of the officers and place of meeting. Judging by the photos, the men 
in charge of the activities of the organization are young, corn fed, 
full of pep and ginger. Roy S. Hopkinson, D.D.S., is the editor and 
he does it well. 





The effect of the war in Europe is shown in the attendance of 
students at the different universities. Budapest Royal Scientific Uni- 
versity had a total of 3,067 students in the second semester of 1915-16: 
in the same period of 1913-14, there were 7,513. The number of 
medical students amounted to 1,059 against 2,994 the year previous. 
The increase in the number of women students is noteworthy; in the 
present half year there are 739 enrolled, among them 266 medical 
students, about double the number of previous years. 





A window display of toothbrushes in a Philadelphia drug store, 
in too close contact with electric lights, was the cause of an explosion 
and fire. Undoubtedly this was due to the celluloid-handled variety. 
The bone handle may not be as durable or quite as sanitary, but it is 
“safety first” and to be preferred at all times in the hands of children. 





Wives of army men who are serving with the U. S. troops in 
Mexico and the border are busy, down Boston way, raising a fund 
to purchase tobacco, gum, chocolate and goggles. 





Apropos of the vacation season and the summer camp where 
“Many are called but few get up.” 
“‘Get up, get up!’ the old man said, 
‘Get up, you lazy sinnet! 
We need those sheets for table-cloths, 
It’s nearly time for dinner.’” 
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Villiers-le-Duc, a small commune in the south of France, has the 
proud distinction of an infant mortality rate of zero. The French 
Academy of Medicine has confirmed this report, and it is not only for 
one year, but official documents prove that from 1893 to 1903 no 
child under one year of age died in Villiers-le-Duc, and no mother 
died of childbirth. This surprising result was brought about by the 
efforts of the mayor, M. Morel de Villiers, who tuok office in 1884. 
He knew nothing of medicine, but his interest in saving the lives of 
babies led to the study of medicine. Through the co-operation of the 
village authorities, free medical attendance, the services of a mid- 
wife and nurse, the mother receiving a grant for the six days follow- 
ing her confinement providing she remained in bed, the sterilizing of 

milk and other sanitary measures, every child born for a period of 
ten years was saved. 


The Executive Council of the New York State Dental Society 
announces the consummation of a plan to insure its members in a 
strong Fidelity and Guarantee Company, at the rate of ten dollars 
per annum, provided two hundred and fifty accept the offer of a pol- 
icy which provides insurance against blackmail or any damage suit 
incident to conducting a dental practice. The company issues a blanket 
policy and stands ready to defend any suit, and in case of defeat to 
pay judgment up to $5,000 in each single case. The company also 
agrecs to fight first and compromise afterwards and to be guided by 
a committee of five of the insuring members, to whom cases will be 
submitted before trial. To a man up a tree, it would seem that such 
protection were worth three cents a day. 








Cardboard drinking cups, coated with paraffine, are so cheap that 
there is small excuse to continue the use of drinking glasses at lem- 
onade and soda water fountains, especially when the element of break- 
age is considered. Lemonade and root beer stands on the street and 
at picnic grounds, with no facilities for washing, are particularly ob- 
noxious, and many health boards are insisting that unless such stands 
are equipped with the paper cups they must go out of business. 





The English army now has 11,000 physicians from private prac- 
tice who are serving at the front and numerous cainps. They are 
now asking for 4,000 more, and with the 1,500 medical men in perma- 
nent service the total will reach 16,500. 





| Dental Health is the name of a new publication to be issued every 

month and intended for distribution by the dentist among his patients, 
that they shall be well informed on matters pertaining to the teeth. 
Numerous inquiries for just such a publication have come to our 
ears and we have always replied that the dental profession would not 
support such an enterprise, which involves an expenditure of $11.50 
a month, a total of $130 per annum, for an edition of 250 copies. 





The “Preparedness League” was very much 1n evidence at the 
meeting of the National Dental Association, with a program all its 
own and received the official endorsement of the Association. Get in 
line and send your dollar to Dr. J. Wright Beach, Professional Build- 
ing, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Judging by the display of books at the recent meeting of dental 
societies, the dentist is spending more money for such things than in 
times past. But there is much need and it is hoped that such displays 
will be even more prominent in the future. 
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The recent meeting of the American Medical Association at 
Detroit, was one of the largest ever held, the registration of_physi- 
cians being nearly 4,500. The maximum attendance was at Chicago 
in 1908 with an attendance of 7,000 and the next at Boston, 1906, with 
6,000. The hospitality shown the members was most liberal and cor- 
dial. One of the most practical features was the volunteering of au- 
tomobiles by physicians and others for the use of guests. A con- 
spicuous A. M. A. monogram on the wind shield indicated that the 
car was at the service of any guest who hailed it. 

The newspapers gently jested the medical protession on its lack 
of attention to ventilation of its meeting places and on the use of 
high- -heeled shoes by the majority of women physicians and doctors’ 
wives. -The next meeting will be at New York, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Wm. H. Mayo, of Rochester, Minn. 





Over a year ago the Rochester Dental Society had one of its 
free dental dispensaries destroyed by fire and the insurance company 
promptly paid the loss or $1,000, which has since been reposing in a 
local savings bank. Most of this equipment was donated by the den- 
tal trade and it was expected to use the amount in fitting a new dis- 
pensary, but with Mr. Eastman’s gift taking care of the local work 
this will not be necessary. The society has determined to give this 
amount to the new Rochester Dental Dispensary to establish a dental 
library, and it is understood Mr. Eastman will duplicate the amount 
for the same purpose. This means that Rochester is to become a new 
center, so far as a dental library is concerned. Dr. J. Edward Line 
has accepted the office of librarian and he brings to the work a ripe 
experience in dental literature. With the efforts of the director, the 
local dentists, and Dr. Line, it is expected to soon rank with the best. 





It is estimated that under the present methods of lumbering, two- 
thirds of a pine tree is wasted. But now comes a vouched-for story 
that silk stockings are made from sawdust, $5,500,000 worth of them 
having been produced the past year. Not only silk but sugar, woven 
furniture, matting, rugs, twine, paper and even milk bottles are made 
now-a- -days through the scientific economy of sawdust. 

Fabulous though these uses of sawdust seem, thev are hardly 
more amazing than. the development of the cotton by-product industrv 
through which material once cast aside as rubbish, is now converted 
into palatable foods and divers forms of valuable merchandise. 





Almost every corner of the business section of Louisville had a 
sign of some sort, electric or otherwise, welcoming the dentists to 
their city and inviting him to trade. These are little things, but 
materially help in the friendly spirit of “You will feel at home in 
Louisville.” 


The Electric Dental Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has suffered the loss of Mr. E. B. Wilford, one of the founders of the 
business and its executive head. He was a man of sterling character 
with a host of friends and the dental trade is the poorer for his 
having passed away. 

We regret to learn of the resignation of Dr. N. S..Hoff as Dean of 
the University of. Michigan Dental Department::. He-had held this office 
since 1911, and had been a member. of-the teaching :taculty since 1887. 
His resignation was caused by the continued ill: health-of his wife. Dr. 
Mareus L. Ward; a member of the faculty: since 1903; has~ been -ap-’ 
pointed in his place. ! 




















England has for a third time honored a member of the dental 
profession. Now it is Sir Francis Mark Farmer, L.D.S., recently the 
recipient of a Knighthood for having “rendered invaluable services to 
the War Office during the war.” There have been two former Knight- 
hoods conferred on the dental profession, one to Sir John Tomes and 
one to Sir Edward Saunders. 

Sir Francis joined the London Hospital as assistant to Dr. George 
Cunningham, and upon the resignation of the latter became dental 
surgeon to the Hospital, and was instrumental in assisting to found 
the Dental School which flourishes there. During the present con- 
flict, he has devoted a large amount of time and skill in attending to 
jaw injuries at the King Edward VII Hospital for Officers, Queen 
Alexandra Military Hospital and Princess Henry of Battenberg’s 
Hospital for Wounded Officers. 





“Care of Children Under School Age” is the title of an essay 
presented in the Journal of State Medicine by David Forsyth, MD., 
D.D.S., etc., in which it is set forth that a condition of existing ill- 
health is noticeable in children who present themselves for registra- 
tion for the first time at school. The extent of disability at a time 
when it is currently believed that the children are in good condition 
is large and figures will serve to give a measure of the real disability. 
Already at the age of five, it has been found by an examination of 
7,500 children in the infant’s department of London public schools, 
that 5,000 had teeth already decayed, and in addition there were 2,000 
defects of nose and throat, mostly adenoids and enlarged tonsils, 600 
of ears and hearing, 450 of eyes and sight and 600 other defects of 
various kinds. With such a showing, the question is pertinent as to 
the early conditions of life of the children and an economic one that, 
since the State has undertaken to look after the health of school- 
children, will it not be better to begin the work long before the child 
comes to school? During the past year or two, therefore, medical 
attention in England has been turned more or less to children below 
the normal age for entering school. 

It was in line with this thought that the city of Westminste- 
Health Society broke ground for a centre for the continuous super- 
vision of children from birth to school age. This institution is now in 
its third year and is able to furnish pertinent statistics. The first 
group of children examined, some hundreds of them, showed in the 
successive years following teething, figures of decay successively 
touching 17, 46 and 66 per cent.; in the same years 21, 28 and 31 per 
cent. with enlarged tonsils, and 20, 39 and 48 per cent. wéth adenoids. 
Up to one year of age, the children appeared to be healthy, and of 
those which were not the cause was apparently errors in diet. | 

Lack of breast feeding is the cause attributed in the first place 
for the sickness that prevails. The mother usually furnishes cow’s 
milk to her baby and it is true in English towns as it may be anywhere 
that results, when care and education are absent, may be deadly. “A 
considerable proportion of the supply is tuberculous,” writes Dr. 
Forsyth, “more still is contaminated by dirt, while before reaching 
the consumer it may become acquainted with the separator or the 
water tap. After having been retailed, it runs the risk of contamina- 
tion in the household flies and dust.” Under such conditions, which 
are not peculiar to England alone, it is litthe wonder that a large city 
like Liverpool has 300 out of every 1,000 artificially fed babies lost 
through diarrhcea against about twenty of the breast fed. 

The infant encounters its dangers within the four walls of the 
home. It is important therefore as a preventive measure that this 
home should be clean and sanitary. The mother being a mighty in- 
fiuence for good or evil, Dr. Forsyth suggests reaching her by special 
education of possible mothers while they are school girls. 
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The Cincinnati Milling Machine Company is about to install a 
dental dispensary for the benefit of its 1,600 employees and a dentist 
will be in charge on half time each day until the need of full time 
services is demonstrated. 


Novocain, after a two days’ trial, was recently determined by a 
jury in the United States Court, before Judge William I. Grubb, to 
be without the prohibitory provisions of the Harrison Anti-Narcotic 
Law in that it was not a derivative or compound of opium or coca 
leaves. 


The modern burglar is out for false teeth and in his midnight 
raids he gathers them in. Since the high price of platinum, fancy 
prices are paid for old sets and a good living is made by their pur- 
chase and reclaiming of platinum contained in the porcelain. With 
the extensive use made of base metal for this purpose during late 
years, there must be some sad moments to the burgiar man. 











Some of our prepared breakfast foods now cost us one-third 
more than before the European war. Reckoned on  dollar-and-cents 
basis, we are now buying wheat in some of these prepared-package 
foods at the rate of $27 a bushel, according to the figures of Prof. 
E. F. Ladd, State chemist of North Dakota. 

For these convenient and attractive commercialized forms of food, 
we are willing to pay about fifty times more than our ancestors did 
when they prepared their own cereal foods by boiling, steaming, fry- 
ing and parching them. We want our grains prinked and puffed, and 
we are paying well for the prinking and the puffing. 





The announcement of a “School For Dental Hygienists,” recently 
issued by the director, reads as follows: 

“The Board of Directors of the Rochester Dental Dispensary is 
pleased to announce to the dental profession, that, on October first, 
next, a school for the education of dental hygienists will be estab- 
lished in connection with the dispensary. A definite course of study 
is being outlined. Lectures will be given in Anatomy, Physiology, 
Bacteriology, Dietetics, Sanitation, Hygiene, etc., with practical in- 
struction in oral prophylaxis. An endeavor will be made to teach 
and properly instruct young women to do prophylactic work in offi- 
ces and public institutions. The full time and paid corps of instruc- 
tors will be selected from among the teachers in the University of 
Rochester, the Mechanics Institute, Practitioners of Medicine and 
Dentistry in Rochester and prominent dentists from other places. The 
length of the course will probably be eight or nine months. 

“The preliminary requirements for enrollment will be not less than 
one year of high school work. 

“The fee for the course will be one hundred dollars. 

“A competent matron will be employed whose duty it will be ‘to 
have a general supervision over the young women attending this 
school. Arrangements will be made with the Y. W. C. A. and other 
similar organizations so that young women may have the accommo- 
dations and advantages of those institutions while in Rochester. 

“The number to be received for instruction will be limited. Pref- 
erence will be given to young women who have had dental office 
experience and who have proper personal and professional endorse- 
ments. 

“Further information may be obtained by addressing 

“H. J. Burkwart, D.D.S., Director, 

“Rochester Dental Dispensary, 

“300 Sibley Block, Rochester, N. Y.” 
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In his life time he ‘had worn a 
perfectly good toupet and _ his 
widow, coming into the room 
where the undertaker was pre- 
paring the body for the wake, 
asked him if he wouldn’t like to 
have some mucilage to hold it in 
place. 

The .indertaker chinking one 
of his assistants had asked the 
question, said: ‘“Mucilage hell; 
gimme a hammer and,a tack.” 





A teacher in an effort to ex- 
plain the meaning of the word 

“unaware,” asked the members 
of the class to compose a sen- 
tence in which the word was 
contained. 

Little Alma stood up and said: 
“The lastest thing I take off be- 
fore I put on my nightie is my 
unaware.” 





“The Humane Society,” said 
the teacher to her class, “is for 
the prevention of cruelty to all 
animals. Horses, mules, cattle, 
geese, guinea hens and guinea 
pigs are protected by this so- 
ciety. Does anyone in _ the 
class know of persons having 
been. punished for cruelty to 
animals?” “Yes,” replied little 
Dorothy. “A man in town was 
sent to jail for running a blind 
pig.’—J. R. M., Moro, Oregon. 





‘A young man taking a “joy 
ride” in a Ford, fell out on the 
pavement. Upon regaining 
consciousness, he saw a police- 
man on the opposite corner. 
Walking over to him he said: 
“Why didn’t you pick me up 
when you saw me fall out of 
that Ford?” The policeman 
renlied: “Yotung:'man,; ‘do::you 
think I haven’t anything. else 
to do but pick ,un the loose 
nuts. ‘that fall off .Fords?”— 

, San Diego, Calif. 


A minister returning from 
Sunday service observed three 
small street gamins holding a 
violent debate as to the posses- 
sion of a stray kitten. He was 
informed that the one telling 
the biggest lie was to be 
awarded the feline, and was in- 
vited to act as judge of the 
contest. Much horrified, he re- 
plied that when he was a boy 
he never, never told a lie. 
There was a hurried consulta- 
tion, at the end of which the 
boys with’ one voice said, “All 
right, mister, you win; take 
the cat.” 





They were a very savings old 
couple, and, as a result, had a 
beautifully furnished house. 
One day the old lady missed 
her husband. “Josenh, where 
are vou?” she called. “T’m 
restin’ in the parlor,” came the 
reply. “What, on the _ sofy!” 
cried the old lady, horrified. 
“No, on the floor.” “On that 
grand carpet!” came in_ tones 
of.anguish. “No, I rolled it 
up.”—C. E. C., Jackson, Mich. 





“There you go! You're tired! 
Here I be a-standin’ over a hot 
stove all day an’ you wurkin’ in 
a nice cool sewer.” 





“How much is thim plums?” 

“Ten cents a peck.” 

“Shure, phwat do yes think | 
am, a burrd?” 





A small boy was visiting a 
boy friend, and as they were 
going to bed, the little host 
knelt to say his prayers. . “I 
never say my prayers. when 
I’m thhome,” -said: the visitot. 
“That’s all right,” said the boy, 
“vou'd better say them here; 
this is a folding bed.”—M. C. 

, New York City. 





